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so the learned Verstergen was also liable to that severe censure) ; and was
also engaged in experiments with Francis Potter to cure diseases, etc.
by Transfusion of&loud out of one man into another.                    ^

Under these conditions, the Royal Society, with its regular
Wednesday meetings, for the first time systematised scientific learning
by allowing for the free interchange of ideas and the comparing of
research, and this was all that was needed to produce the modern world.
For, as H. G. Wells has said : " The main difference of modern scientific
research from that of the Middle Ages, the secret of its immense
successes, lies in its collective character, in the fact that every fruitful
experiment is published, every new discovery of relationship

explained."

A few months after the incorporation of the Royal Society, Aubrey
says, King Charles lid discoursing one morning with my 'Lord Brouncker and
Dr. Charleton concerning Stoneheng, they told^ Us Majestic, what they had
heard me say concerning Aubury, sc. that it did as much excell of Stomheng
as a Cathedral does a Parish Church. His Majestie admired that none of
our Chorographers had taken notice of it : and commanded Dr. Charleton
to bring me to him the next morning. I brought with me a draught of it donne
by memorie only : but well enough resembling it, with which bis Majestie
was pleased : gave me his hand to kisse, and commanded me to waite on him at
Marleboroush, when he went to Bath with the Queen (which was about a
fortnight after) which I did : and the next day, when the Court were on their
Journey, his Majestie left the Queen and diverted to Aubury, where I shewed
him that stupendous Antiquity) with a view whereof, He and his Royal
Highness the Duke of Yorke were very well pleased. His Majestie then
commanded me to write a Description of it, and present it to him : and the
Duke of Yorke commanded me to give an account of the Old Camps and Narrows
on the Plaines.

As his Majestie departed from Aubury to overtake 'the Queen he cast
his eie on Silbury-hill, about a mile off : which he had the curiosity to see, and
walkt up to the top of it, with the Duke of Yorke , Dr. Charleton and I
attending them, Aubrey continued proudly, and later he added this note,
which reflects on the oddly public life of Royalty in those days. When
I had the honour to waite on King Charles and the Duke of Yorke to the top
of Silbury-hill, his Royal Highnesse happened to cast his Eye on some of these
small Snailes, not much bigger, or no bigger than small Pinnes-heads, on the
Turfe of the Hill. He was surprised with the novelty ; and commanded me
to pick some up ; which I did about a do^en or more, immediately ; for they
are in great abundance. The next Morning as he was abed with his Dutches
at Bath, He told her of it : and sent Dr. Charleton to me for them to shew
Her as a Rarity.

In September following (1663) I survey 'd that old Monument of Aubury

and presented it to Him : which he commanded me to put in print. This
last ^ command Aubrey ignored, despite the fact that his book was
dedicated to "King Charles by His Majesties most lojale and obedient Subject
John Aubrey. The thoroughness with which he had carried out the
survey is proved by the fact that his plan of Stonehenge shows certain
depressions in the ground which have since disappeared : His Majestie
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